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verly Guide by whom she was taught to preach|wicked in that particular, yet we know not but ! 
Jesus Christ and him Crucified. Divine merey may have included their sins with } 
Sometime previous to 1827, she attended a|those of the whole world, (for which he was an 
Quarterly Meeting, in which she was fervently en-|offering,) for He prayed, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
gaged in holding forth an invitation to all to come|they know not what they do.’ 
unto Him, who said, “I am the way, the Truth} “J. What did he say? ‘Kxcept ye eat the 
and the life. No man cometh unto the Father but} flesh, and drink the blood of the Son of man, ye 
by me ;” declaring Him to be the only way of|have no life in you.’ Who ever ate Ads flesh, or 
access to God, and of everlasting salvation. As|drank Ais blood? Again, ‘It is the spirit that 
she rode along that evening with three persons,}quickeneth—the flesh profiteth nothing.’ What 
two of whom were in the station of elders, and all|flesh and blood did he mean here? 
of them at that time adherents of E. Hicks, she| ‘“R. Hubbs. Perhaps he meant ours; for it is 
was rebuked by them for the doctrines she hadjowr spirit that is quickened; and it is not His 
preached. She preserved, and has left in writing] flesh, but ow7 flesh that profiteth nothing. It may i 
the following account of some of the conversation, |signify to all, that without we livingly believe in 4) 
which took place on the occasion, viz : him, we are not benefited by his sufferings and 
“Elias Hicks and his doctrines were the sub-|death, though he was a willing sacrifice for the 
jects of our conversation; and E. said, ‘He is a|sins of the world. We are not benefited by that, 
venerable and dignified servant of the Lord.’ As|if we do not believe in Him, though ‘he loved us, 
I remained almost silent, she added, ‘ Rebecca,|and gave himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
thou dost not rise up to cali him an infidel, dost} unto God for a sweet smelling savour.’ 
thou?’ “E. Why, Rebecca, Christ never was crucified. 
“R. Hubbs. I do not say he is an infidel, but 1|He never was.—Christ, the word, wisdom and i 
am not of his opinion in some particulars, yet do|power, never was. 4 
not want to get into any dispute or contention about} “ R. Hubbs. As He was the Word made flesh, 
him. I acknowledge liberty of conscience to be}and dwelt among men, He was crucified. The " 
the right of every person, a privilege no one ought] apostle said, ‘ Be it known unto you all that by the 
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For “ The Friend.” 






Rebecca Hubbs. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

This devoted and faithful servant was frequently 
engaged in travelling abroad, visiting the meetings 
of Friends, and appointing meetings among those 
not in profession with us, a service in which her 
labours were very acceptable. Her mind was re- 
markably clothed with Divine love and charity, 
under the softening and expanding influence of 
which she was prepared to unite with and embrace 












































the good in all, seeking for and dwelling upon|to be deprived of, if a true believer in the Father,|name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cruci- fl 
; points of union rather than looking out for matters|and in his Son Jesus Christ. fied, whom God raised from the dead; even by a 
l of difference, and labouring in gospel love and au-| “KE. No—not if their belief is sound: but that|Him doth this man stand here before you whole. ‘ 
, thority to gather all to Christ Jesus the compas-|saying, ‘I am the way, the truth and the life; no| [The remainder of the passage is very striking Hi 
sionate Saviour who laid down his life for all. man cometh unto the Father but by me’—meant|and conclusive, viz: “ This is the stone which was ; 
: In 1816, she attended the Yearly Meeting of|only the same that spake to Moses. It was only|set at nought of you builders, which is become the : 
t Baltimore, and, in 1819, obtained certificates to|a name for the great Jehovah. Head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in i 
a visit meetings in Warrington Quarterly Meeting, a| “R. Hubbs. Was He ever known by the name|any other, for there is none other name under 4 
: constituent branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting ;|Me. Christ said, no man cometh unto the Father,|heaven given among men, whereby we must be ; 
> and also meetings in Bucks Quarterly Meeting, a} but by mE. saved.” r 
part of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. No memo-| “E.-Oh! me—that was only himself; but I| In his memorable sermon on the day of Pente- 
is randums respecting these journeys, or of those per-|think it is the duty of thee and me, who take upon|cost, when speaking of the effusion of the Holy 
ck formed during several years subsequent, appear to|us to exhort others, to direct the people to the| Spirit, the same apostle says, “This Jesus (whom 
> have been preserved; and indeed all the record| Light within. the Jews crucified) hath God raised up whereof we 
7” that can now be found respecting her laboursin} “R. Hubbs. If ever I speak lightly of the in-|all are witnesses, therefore, being by the right hand 
he after-life, consists of a few fragments. fluence of the Holy Spirit or Light within, tell me|of God exalted, and having received of the Father 4 
ed On the breaking out of the difficulties in the Soci-|of it. But never, never let us forget how we came|the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth fi 
om ety respecting the doctrines of Elias Hicks, the mind|by that. Christ purchased it for us with his own|¢his which ye now see and hear.”’] ‘ 
“y of Rebecca Hubbs was brought into deep exercise and | blood. “J. I believe in his name. And what was his " 
nd mourning, because several whom she had long] “J. What signifies holding up Christ Crucified,|name? It was his power. 4 
ati known and loved, embraced his views, questioning | when it is more than a thousand years ago. “R. Hubbs. I believe in Jesus of Nazareth: i 
led the authority of Holy Scripture, the divinity of our} ‘“R. Hubbs. He ought a/ways to be held up, be-|the very one that appeared among men. How can ‘ 
= Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his mediation,}cause He hath an unchangeable priesthood, andjany one doubt his being Divine—his Divinity? * 
a intercession and advocacy with the Father, as well|with nothiug less than an oath was he made aj One of the apostles says, ‘ Herein is love: not that 
; as the efficacy of his propitiatory sacrifice for the|priest forever by the Father; and he sanctioned|we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent his 
sins of the world. Having been forgiven muchjand sealed the covenant of grace with his own|Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ He de- 1 
herself, and known in her own experience the pre-|blood, the virtue and efficacy of which ever re-|claresthat ‘Gop senr HIs Son,’ ji 
-_ ciousness of his love and mercy, and the virtue of|maineth to be a part of the means of our restora-| “J. The apostles differ about that. I think 
sher his holy offices, she was remarkable for her love of| tion. one of them says, they crucified him contrary to q 
‘De- him, and humble reverence of his Divine charac-| “J. If the Jews had believed in him, they would |the laws of God and man. q 
y R. ter—and when she found these were undervalued|not have crucified him, which was a cruel and} “R. Hubbs. It may be, but I don’t think I ever i 
_ or set aside, by those she had been intimate with,|murderous act. . read it. . 
; her sorrow was great. In her public ministry,she| ‘R. Hubbs. We are told ‘He was delivered by| ‘J. Well, Rebecca, I expect thou believest , 
— had from the first been much led to exalt the|the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of|Christ’s own words. What did he mean when he 
cilia power, mercy, atonement and divinity of the Lord|God ;’ and He himself said, ‘No man taketh it,|told the Jews they would not come to him that 
ng of Jesus, and though some of the favourers of Elias|[my life,] from me: I lay it down of myself: I|they might have life—when he was already with , 
Hicks became so bewildered by his sophistical no-| have power to lay it down, and I have power to|them. 






tions as to censure her for this course, and desire|take it again. This commandment have I received 
her to desist, yet she dared not disobey her hea-|of my Father.’ 





; 
“. Yes—when they were all around him. Who 
And although the Jews were very|did he want them to come to? 
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“ J. It must have been the Spirit. 


“R. Hubbs. Others may believe what they will ; 


those to whom, impelled by the yearnings of love 


“RR. Hubbs. He knew their hearts—knew that} but whatever I have to suffer, 1 must hold to my |to their souls, they had declared the foundation of 
they did not believe in Him—did not believe that/ belief in Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, who, |their own hopes; sometimes by their nearest rela- 


He came into the world that the world through 
Him might be saved. Who can think that he was 
no more thana man? Let us seriously reflect. 
The same Jesus who walked among men, also 
walked on the sea. He was transfigured on the 
mount. He raised the dead, and had power to 
forgive sins. His body was not suffered to see 
corruption as ours do—the same body that was 
laid in the tomb, rose again. What did he say to 
Thomas, showing his hands and his side? He 
could vanish out of their sight, and he could come 
in again when the doors were shut. 

“J. I don’t want to talk about that body. 
think it is presumptuous. 

“R. Hubbs. No, J. I do not think it is pre- 
sumptuous. Did not the angels attend upon his birth, 
bearing glad tidings of his mission? And angels 
from heaven awaited on his resurrection and 
ascension. 

“J. I hope, Rebecca, thou dost not think that 
we do not believe in the power. We believe in the 
Spirit that was in him—the power that enabled 
him to do the Father’s will. 

“R. Hubbs. I believe in Him, who was dead 
and is alive, and liveth forevermore. 

“J. L will join in that; ‘déveth forevermore’'— 
the same that was in the beginning. 

“R. Huobs. Yes, He was in the beginning in 
glory with the Father—but came down to gladden 
this earth for our sakes. 

“H. Well, Rebecca! Dost thou think we are 
bound to believe what we do not or cannot under- 
stand ? 

“ R. Hubbs. Yes, 1 do. When we know there is 


I 


such or such a thing we are certainly bound to be- 


lieve it, though we cannot understand it. We cer- 
tainly believe in the creation of the world, though 
it is entirely beyond our comprehension. 

“E. But H means that which relates to 
the soul. 

“H. Yes! I mean as respects the salvation of 
the soul. 

“R. Hubbs. Yes, we are bound to believe in 
that also: for as we cannot comprehend how the 
life of the tree is supported, so neither can we 
understand how the work of grace is maintained in 
the soul. 

“KE. Is it not said, ‘It is shown unto thee, O 
man, what is good, and what the Lord thy God re- 
quireth of thee ?’ 

“R. Hubbs. To be sure, we know what is good, 
and what is evil: and because of our fallen nature, 
it is said also, ‘Lean not to thy own understand- 
ing ;’ but know ‘ the peace of God which passeth 
all knowledge or understanding.’ 

“J. I want to ask one more question about 
Christ's words, as I suppose thou believest in all 
his sayings. 

“R. Hubbs. O yes! 
said. 

“J. What dost thou think he meant when he 
said, ‘ The things concerning me have an end?’ 

“R. Hubbs. I should think he meant that the 
promises, prophecies, types and figures concerning 
his coming, had an end, when he was delivered up 
and crucified. The hour being come, He said, 
‘ With desire have I desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer.’ And then Christ, our 
Passover, was sacrificed; for us. What do you 
think, Friends, was meant by the promise, ‘ The 
Seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ?’ 
Are we not to believe it was the Messiah, who was 
then promised ? 

“K. I think it means the church. 


I do believe in all he has 


in consequence of the fall of man, came into the 
world to save sinners; but I suppose you do not 
make any account of it. 

“J. 1 don’t—I believe it is not much any way. 
I expect Adam sinned as we sin. 

“R. Hubbs. But only let us consider the conse- 
quences of the fall of man. The very earth felt 
the effect of it: ‘ because thou hast done this thing 
which I commanded thee not to do, Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake.’ And the parent of Noah 
said, ‘ This same shall comfort us in our toil and 
labour, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.’ 

“J. I hope we may part in friendship. 

“KR. Hubbs. I desire nothing else. I sincerely 
think I had rather resign my natural life than to 
deny the truths of Holy Scripture concerning our 
Lord and Saviour, who came into the world to re- 
deem it, to save sinners from a state of condemna- 
tion, that they might be reconciled unto God.” 

“It is right for me to say this conversation is 
the truth, word for word as near as I can remem- 
ber. We talked together deliberately and without 
anger. Resecca Huss.” 

ms deceased in 1843. In his last illness, 
he sent for me, and I went to see him. He ap- 
peared to be very glad to see me, and [ had much 
satisfaction in finding him in the state of mind he 
then was. He said to me, ‘I have great comfort 
and rejoicing in what Jesus Christ said. It is this: 
“ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” Oh! Rebecca, what a great comfort these 
words have been and are to me. He is now my 
greatest comfort and my whole trust.’ As he ap- 
peared to be rejoicing in this faith, I had to be- 
lieve be had made his peace with God in and 
through his dear Son. 

“Rh. Huss.” 
(To be continued.) 
‘cbemailaibipiiiiaees 
For “ The Friend.” 
Christianity in Madagascar. 
(Continued from page 317.) 
It has been already stated that the government 


of Madagascar had forbidden the performance of 


any act of christian worship, under the severest 
penalties, There had consequently, for many years, 
been no public worship or other outward religious 
observance among these poor people. ‘They had 
however, as our author was informed, although 
they well kuew the peril to which they were ex- 
posed, been accustomed to listen to words of in- 


struction and encouragement, to sing the praise of 


the divine Redeemer, and to draw near the mercy- 
seat in prayer. ‘Their meetings for these purposes 
were held not only in the habitations of men, though 
chiefly at the midnight hour, but also on the dis- 
tant mountain’s side, in the dreary cavern, or in 
the concealment of the remote and almost imper- 
vious forest. 

“* Love of life, and nature's first great impulse, 
self-preservation, had induced such gatherings as 
these, because their creed and their conduct had 
been declared by the government to be criminal 
aud injurious to the nation. ‘There did not, how- 
ever, appear to have been the slightest foundation 
for any such conclusion, so far as the sentiments 
or the conduct of the christians had been concerned. 
Many had been the channels through which accu- 


sations against them had come to the authorities 


during the long period of their proscription. Some- 


tives. The father had sometimes accused his child, 
Indictments against some had been preferred by 
those to whom the same mother had given birth, 
and with whom they would otherwise have been 
laid, after death, side by side in the same tomb, 
Even the slaves, who for years had served in their 
families, and had thus become acquainted with all 
their habits, had been admitted as accusers and 
witnesses against them. Yet none of these had 
laid to their charge anything but their religion, 
On the other hand, much had been by the same 
means adduced in their favour. * * No contrary 
evidence was ever brought forward, and even their 
judges, after listening to the items of aecusation 
against them, have been known to declare that 
there was no harm in that; but the reading of the 
book and praying had been prohibited, and slavery, 
torture or death was the penalty of disregarding 
such prohibition. The book had taught them to 
fear God, and honour the king, and prayer had 
been the means of enabling them to do both, to 
meet the claims of the present life, and yet to 
cherish the hope of the life which is to come. As 
one of their own number simply yet forcibly ex- 
pressed it, when, having been condemned to die on 
account of his faith, a message was brought in the 
name of the sovereign to the effect that if he would 
renounce his religion, and serve the queen, not only 
should his life be spared, but all the benefits of the 
sovereign’s favour should be bestowed, he thanked 
the queen for the message, but declared he could 
not forsake Christ. He was not insensible to the 
advantages offered, though the queen's benefits 
could only extend to this life, and the favour of his 
Saviour would last forever. ‘ Yet,’ he added, ‘I 
can serve the queen.’ The answer was not deemed 
satisfactory, and he was put todeath, * * * 

“* More than twenty years have passed since the 
profession of the christian faith was publicly pro- 
hibited in Madagascar, and during this period every 
available means has been employed, often witb sub- 
tile ingenuity and great severity, to enforce the pro- 
hibition. Death has not only been inflicted, but, in 
the preliminary treatment of the condemned, and 
in the manner and circumstances of their punish- 
ment, it has been an object to augment the agony 
of their sufferings, and to render the prospect of 
death more frightfully appalling. The first chris- 
tian martyr in Madagascar suffered in 1837; the 
second in the following year. Three or four years 
after, nine at least were put to death, in such a 
manner, and with such accompanying circum- 
stances, as were intended to involve the supposed 
criminals in the deepest ignominy. In the year 
1846, the sufferings of the people appear to have 
been great; but the severest persecution to which 
they were subjected, and in which the greatest 
number fell, occurred in the year 1849. At this 
period a few saved their lives by escaping from the 
island. Some of these visited our country, and all 
eventually found an asylum in Mauritius, Others, 
I was informed, who had been either sentenced to 
die, or who had too much reason to fear that if 
seized their lives would be forfeited, escaped, and 
either remained in concealment, or became home- 
less wanderers in the country. 

“* But besides these, multitudes, probably amount- 
ing to thousands, and including those of every rank 
and age, had been in some way punished for sup- 
posed or acknowledged participation in the reading 
‘of the christian’s book, or the offering of the chris- 








times it was by the subordinates of those in autho-|tian’s prayer. The punishments inflicted had been 
rity, who were ordered to track their steps, and to almost as varied as the condition or the circum- 
listen or spy around their dwellings; sometimes by ‘stances of the criminal. ‘he Tangena, or ordeal 
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of poison-water, had frequently been administered, life on condition of renouncing Christ and taking| 
with fatal effects. Fines had been imposed, con-|the required oaths. Of these there was one who,| 
fiscation and seizure had been made of house and ‘though in the prospect of an ignominious, instant 
land, and of every kind of property belonging to and violent death, spoke with such calm self-pos-| 
the accused. Multitudes were reduced to slavery, |session and humble confidence and hope of the, 
sold in the public markets, and subjected to all the | near prospect of: glory and immortal blessedness, 
ordinary miseries resulting from separation from|as very deeply to affect those around him.” 
their nearest relatives, frequently with two extra; * * “Had the authorities or the people in 
conditions intended to enchance the bitterness of| general understood and appreciated the principles 
their cup, viz., that they should only be sold to|and character of the christians, the government 
those who would engage to make them labour} would have perceived that it was cutting the sinews 
severely and continuously, and that their relatives |of its strength, by destroying them and depriving the 
or friends should not be allowed to redeem them, |community of its most valuable members. * * * 
but that they should be, as it was expressed, ‘like | What Nebuchadnezzar attempted on the plains of 
weeds of the waste, bowing down their heads till| Dura, what the Roman emperor attempted in the 
they died’ * * * Numbers not sold into|days of Pliny, and what more recent rulers, in 
perpetual slavery, had been reduced in rank, and | after times, have attempted in the states of Europe, 
sentenced to the hardest kind of labour, such as|has in our times been attempted in Madagascar, 
quarrying, or carrying stones for the erection of| modified, it may be, by the external usages of the 
government buildings, or other equally severe la-|age or the circumstances of the people, but differ- 
bour. Several who, though of considerable rank, |ing little in the spirit, the agency, or the end. 
had for a long time thus laboured, and some among| “Such appear to be some of the more prominent 
them who have since carried to their graves the/|outlines of the progress of christianity in Madagas- 
marks of their punishments, were my frequent|car down to the period above specified. Of its 
visitors; others, I learned, had been tortured with|present state all that is suitable to say is, that 
stripes. Some had been sentenced to imprisonment, |there is much to call forth sincere sympathy with 
and were then in confinement ; some were wander- | the sufferers, to stimulate the prayers and encour- 
ing as outcasts from society ; others, including men|age the hopes of those to whom its progress is an 
and women of rank and station, had been loaded | object of interest and solicitude. ‘The hostility of 
with rude and cumbrous fetters, and a number|the higher powers to the christian religion did not, 
had been put to death. from all I saw and heard, appear to be so active 
“T obtained a detailed and deeply affecting ac-|and determined as formerly. This might be in 
count, written in the native language, with the|part accounted for by the combined influence of 
substance of it also in English, of the trials of the| several events, which, in the course of Divine Pro- 
christians in 1849, the period of the last severe|vidence, have, since that period, occurred. Among 
persecution. * * * Of the numbers impli-|these might be mentioned the adoption of the 








from childhood, and on the 27th day of the Seventh 
month, 1703, she was married at Concord to Vin- 
cent Caldwell, a young man who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and who was, in after years, a minister 
of his blessed Gospel. 

Her residence was now at Marlborough, within 
the limits of Centre and Newark Monthly Meeting, 
afterwards called Kennett. Here as she advanced 
in years, she was much employed in religious mat- 
ters by the meeting she belonged to; such as visit- 
ing offenders, and visiting families, and was soon 
appointed overseer, and then an elder. 

From her youth up she was remarkable and 
exemplary for her plainness and sobriety. She 
was much concerned for the peace of the church, 
and also in endeavouring to promote harmony 
amongst her neighbours. Where the peace had 
been broken, she laboured in the ability granted 
her to restore it, and often her memorial states, 
with the desired success. ‘She was very service- 
able in that weighty work of visiting Friends’ fami- 
lies, in which she had at times to impart to others 
of her own experience in the work of religion, 
and to exhort to faithfulness and obedience to what 
the Lord requires.” She “ was a constant attender 
of Meetings for Worship and Discipline, and exem- 
plary for solid and humble waiting therein.” She 
was “an affectionate wife, a tender mother, much 
concerned that her children might walk in the 
Truth.” 

Her beloved husband was removed from her by 
death in the year 1720, leaving her with a consid- 
erable family of children, to bring up and properly 
control. Her labours were eminently blessed to 
them, and during her widowhood of thirty-seven 
years, her memorial states, “she behaved with 


cated some idea may be formed, from the fact that 
at one time and at one place, 37 persons who had 
explained or preached the truth, were reduced to 
slavery with their wives and children; 42 who 
had possessed books, were made slaves, and their 
property seized ; 27 who had possessed books, and 
who had also preached or explained, were made 
slaves with their wives and children; 6 with whom 
it was a second offence, were imprisoned; 2055 
were fined; 18 had been put to death—14 hurled 
from the steep rock, and 4 burned alive. 

“Those who had been appointed to die, were 
treated with the greatest indignity. They were 
wrapped in old, torn or dirty mats, and rags were 
stuffed into their mouths. 
been tied each along a pole, and had been thus 
carried between two men bearing the pole on their 
shoulders to the place where sentence was to be 
pronounced. One of their number, being a young 
female, walked behind the rest. Four of them, 
being nobles, were not killed in the ordinary way, 
as there is an aversion to the shedding of the blood 
of nobles; they were therefore sentenced to be 
burned. When the sentence was pronounced, some 
derided, and the condemned were then carried 
away to the places of execution. ‘The four nobles 
were burned alive in a place by themselves. Two 
of them were husband and wife. At the place of 
execution, life was offered them if they would take 
the required idolatrous oath. Declining to do this, 
they were bound and laid on the pile of wood or 


Seventeen of them had} 


christian faith by the young prince, the queen’s|such care and circumspection, that her conduct in 
only son, and the heir apparent to the throne.) her family, whereby she brought up her children 
This important event took place ten years ago, and| without many strokes, is worthy of imitation. 
has been followed by the conversion of another| Which, together with her pious concern for the 
member of the royal family, who has since become| welfare of the church [made her one of those 
|a@ sincere and devoted christian. Death, also, has| worthy to] be accounted of the number of the 
removed some high in authority and influence, who| widows indeed. She was a kind neighbour, and 
were unfriendly to the christians, and their places| a hearty friend to those who had the honour of 
have been filled by others differently minded. * *| Truth at heart.” 

“ The immediate future of Madagascar is known} ‘Towards the close of her life a dispensation in 
only to the Almighty, whose attribute it is to be-/ the Gospel ministry was committed to her, her 
hold the end from the beginning; but, whatever) communications in this line being ‘ seasonable and 
that future may be, there is in the past much, very| weighty, and generally well received.” In the 
much, to ponder over most profoundly; much, also,| summer of 1755, she, with an unmarried daughter, 
to enkindle earnest and hearty desires that a hap-| removed to Wilmington, where she resided to the 
|pier day may soon dawn upon that important coun-| close of her life. In her last sickness, she often 
\try and its deeply interesting inhabitants, and that! prayed to the Lord to be near her, and to bear 
the minds of the rulers may be enlightened to see) up her spirit in that pinching time. This appears 
that christianity affords the surest foundation for) to bave been mercifully granted her, and Friends 
the greatness and glory of sovereigns as well as| testify their belief that she “ finished her course in 
for the prosperity, loyalty, and happiness of na-| peace with the Lord, and in unity with Friends.” 
tions,” She deceased Tenth mo. 27th, 1757, in the 77th 
year of her age. 





(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 397.) 


BETTY CALDWELL. 


JOB PUGH. 


Job Pugh, of Gwynedd, the son of that “an- 
tient, honourable Friend Ellis Pugh,” was a valua- 
ble elder in the church. His memorial is brief. 
He “ was careful in attending meetings, steady and 
exemplary in his conduct, and being of service in 


ee eee 


placed between split poles, more wood being heaped |George Pierce and Ann, his wife, both valuable 
upon them, and the pile was then kindled. * * *|Friends in their day. Their eldest child Betty, 

“The remaining fourteen were taken to a place|the subject of this brief memoir, was born in Glou- 
of common execution, whither a number of felons |cestershire, Old England, in the year 1680. When 
who had been sentenced to death, were also taken | she was quite young, [1683] her parents came over 
to be executed together with the christians. The|to this country, and purchased land in Thornbury, 
latter were put to death by being thrown over a/then in Chester county. Here they raised a large 
steep precipice—the Tarpeian Rock of Antanana-| family of children, and endeavoured to bring them 
tivo. Each one was suspended by a cord on or|up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
near the edge of the precipice, and there offered| Betty appears to have been religiously inclined 


Among the first settlers in Pennsylvania was| the Society, was esteemed and beloved ainongst us. 


He departed this life Eleventh mo. 3d, 1757,” 
(To be continued.) 





Mountain Cities of South America—It is a 
remarkable fact that nearly all the cities in the 
western part of South America are situated far 
up from the sea coast, on the table-lands, as, for 
instance, Bogota, nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and Potosi, the highest city in the 
world, thirteen thousand feet. this respect 
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they present a striking contrast to the great cities 
of the United States, which are, without exception, 
situated on the sea coast, or on some other large! 
body of water. The selection of such elevated sites | 
may be accounted for by the following facts :—1st. 
The climate is much more temperate and healthy | 
on the table-lands. An ascent of a few thousand 
feet in these tropical regions presents as marked 
a modification of the temperature as a journey of 
many degrees towards the poles. In this manner | 
a temperate climate is secured for the British sol- 
diers in Hindostan, by removing them, when de- 
bilitated by the heat on the sea coast, to the pla- 
teau of Deccan, which has nearly the same climate 
as their native country. 2d. The founders of the} 
South American cities had no need of commerce, 
since all the productions of the earth which they 





and to take their own way. Self-indulgence and 
aversion to restraint, promoted by the adoption of 
new views, furnish arguments for throwing off the 
tenets of their forefathers, and launching forth un- 
der their own government, into the broad way that 
leads to destruction. Innovations upon our faith, 
have jostled, and carried away from the founda- 
tion, within the last thirty years, many a one who 
was not aware of the dangerous consequences of 
adopting such opinions, through the influence of 
evil companions, the love of novelty, or the desire 
of finding a supposed easier way. 

It is a great blessing and strength to young and 


‘old, to mingle with friends and connections of un- 


moved stability, in sound christian belief, and who 
conscientiously support their faith, by lives of 
purity and steady conformity thereto. But a mere 


to him a chapter in the Bible. On consenting, she 
read the twentieth Psalm, when his feelings were 
so reached, that he exclaimed, “ Isn't it wonder. 
ful ;” by which it appeared conviction of its au- 
thority was carried to his heart by the Spirit of 
the Saviour. He lived some time longer, and 
through merey his mind became settled, and he 
made a peaceful close. 

Many have derived great benefit from the daily 
reading of a portion of the Scriptures, in doing 
which they have at times been applied to their re- 
freshment by Him who inspired holy men to write 
them. As it is Christ alone by his power inwardly 
revealed, who can save the soul, all should bear 
in mind the counsel of the apostle: “ As ye have 
therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
ye in Him—rooted and built up in Him, and 


required grew in the country around them, and | profession of the truth, though it is an unspeakable 
they could procure from their own mines the/ blessing to be grounded in right knowledge, will 
gold and silver which form the great stimulus to not be sufficient. An apostle speaks of “ men who 
commerce. 3d. It was convenient to have their| hold the truth in unrighteousness.” Our Saviour 


cities among the mountains, that they might be 
near the mines. 4th. The cities founded by the} 
Spaniards would be placed on the plateaus, in imi- 
tation of their native cities in old Spain.— Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster. 
i eat i 
For “ The Friend.” 


“Tf ye believe not that Iam he, said the Saviour, ye 
shall die in your sins.” 


The denial of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, his divinity and propitiatory offering, as) 
testified of in the Holy Scriptures, must leave the 
unbeliever in total uncertainty and hopelessness of 
his salvation. Without foundation for such hope, 


says, “ Except your righteousness exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter the kingdom of heaven.” “ Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them, Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
Name, and in thy Name cast out devils, and in thy 
Name done many wonderful works; and then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from me ye that work iniquity.” ‘ And every one 


he might be tempted to doubt the immortality of|that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 


the soul, or to question all distinction in the world 
to come, between the righteous anl the wicked. 
Confusion would overspread his mind, and sup- 
pressing the strivings of the Holy Spirit to bring 
him to a just sense of his lost condition and to obey 
its manifested requirings, his perplexity would in- 
crease, and he would struggle to shut out all ap- 
prehensions of danger from his course, until dark- 
ness and obduracy of heart might become fixed. 


not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand; and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and 2 fell, and great 
j\was the fall of it.” 

It is plain from the language of our Saviour 
himself, that a mere profession of belief in Him and 
his words, without submitting to the regenerating 
process of his Spirit inwardly revealed, will not be 


stablished in the faith, as ye have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving. Beware dest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and mot after Christ ; for in 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily 
—and ye are complete in Him ;”—and “if any man 
be éz Christ,” grafted into Him the true Vine, “ he 
is a new creature; old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new; and all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ.” 


——__..—__—_. 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Cost of War. 


The subjoined article, from a late English paper, 
presents an appalling picture of the miserics and suf- 
ferings which follow in the train of war, and although 

ihe professes to consider only its financial burdens, 
the mere cost of the war, the writer rises to a con- 
sideration of its baleful influences upon religion 
and morality. How disheartening is the thought, 
that after almost half a century’s experience of the 
|prosperity and blessings of peaceful industry, fol- 
praene upon a quarter of a century of the direst 
calamities of war—the monarchs of Europe should 
so far forget the past, and disregard the present 
and the future, as to seek again to plunge their 


We have heard of persons saying, they expected | sufficient to establish upon the Rock, against which |subjects into this sea of troubles! Who can tell 


“to take a leap in the dark,’ when death came, 
as if into a fathomless abyss, indicating they had 


the gates of hell cannot prevail. “ Verily I say 


the calamities which the first boom of the cannon 


unto you, except ye be converted, and become a@s|on the banks of the Ticino may usher in? what 


no assurance of reception into a world of bliss.|/itt/e chi/dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of|heaped up wrongs, what long suppressed hatreds 


What fearful degradation of a being, who was 
“made a little lower than the angels,’ and de- 
signed to be “ crowned with glory and honour!” 
The devil often attempts to infuse doubts of the 
truths of religion, and of the judgments of the Al- 
mighty against sinful men, in order to set the mind 
at ease in turning from the path of self-denial, and 
daily taking up the cross. When youth fall into 
the society of persons of loose opinions on those 
momentous subjects, and gradually evade the com- 


heaven.” ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” To be prepared to behold the 
glory of immaculate Purity, we must know “ the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he hath shed on us abundantly 
‘through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But if we deny the truths of the gospel of God 
our Saviour, as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, we 
cannot be under the renewing power of the Holy 
Ghost—for no man speaking by his spirit, can deny 





pany of serious exemplary christians, impressions 


the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Saviour and Redeem- 


made by the Holy Spirit, or by education, of the |er—or the efficacy of his precious blood. Not only 
importance of sound principles and strict virtue,|does the Lord immediately work upon the heart by 
may by degrees be so obliterated, that such persons|the humbling power of his Holy Spirit to effect an 
may become like a vessel at sea without pilot or|essential change there, but at times he brings home 
compass, and be driven about by every wind of|to the transgressor, the testimony of the Scrip- 
temptation. tures, with convincing effect; and often to his 

Any departure from correct religious principle,|devoted children, to instruct and cheer them in 
creating unsettlement in our Society, though those|their heavenly journey, and to increase their love 
fundamental doctrines may not be denied, yet other|to Him, through faith, and obedience to Christ. 
points being controverted, which have been its|We have been informed of a young man, whose 
united faith, has a very dangerous effect upon young |residence was many miles from this city, who joined 
people. Difference of opinion on such points among |in the Hicksite separation, and discarded the Scrip- 
older persons, who are supposed to have experience, |tures. Ona sick bed, he was brought into great 
and to have lived long enough to discriminate be-| distress of mind, not being able to find comfort in 
tween truth and error, lead young people to judge| anything, until one day a tenderly concerned sis- 
for themselves, and to conclude as their elders dis-|ter, who had not gone with the separatists, but had 
agree, they have a good right to differ from them, |kept her faith, proposed to him to allow her to read 


will ery out for vengeance, and join in the bloody 
fray, till all Europe is in flames? 

“Our late rapid progress in peace, and under free 
trade, has revealed to us, far better than we knew 
before, the enormous cost of war. Unless we form 
some idea of the probable and magnificent progress 
of society, when unrestrained by cruel fiscal regu- 
lations, and undestroyed by still more cruel sword 
slaughterings, we cannot have even a faint concep- 
tion of the mischief caused by war. Ou the one 
hand, figures of finance merely indicate what a 
government expends in armaments; and in modern 
times a great part of this sum goes to pay, with a 
profit, agriculturists and manutacturers and mer- 
chants who supply provisions, ammunition and 
arms; and these classes of men, with their servants 
and dependants, may be enriched by war. So far, 
society may seem partially and even financially 
benefited. On the other hand, in modern times, 
all wars are carried on by loans, which impose & 
lasting burden on industry, and while it endures, 
they injure the commonwealth. Loans tax and 
degrade the multitude, and enrich a few. Making 
these preliminary remarks in order to guard our 
readers against expecting too precise a view, we 
shall state briefly the apparent financial cost of 
war, as exemplified by the expenditure of govern- 
ment. 
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“At present our national debt, funded and un- |bouring classes had been pauperized and degraded 
funded, amounts to about £807,000,000, and this |in relation to the rest of the community beyond 
yast sum is entirely owing on account of war expen- | any known example in history. She prospered by 
diture. Financial juggles may have augmented |means of the new and wonderful machinery then 
while pretending to lessen it, but only one single|coming into use, which increased amazingly her 








and England, we may be justified in concluding 


that at least four times the produce of 36,000,000 


or the produce of 144,000,000 labourers, or the 
produce—again speaking roughly—of 6,400,000 
labourers annually for 22 years, was destroyed in 


act, we believe, of humanity or benevolence has power and her wealth. France, however, at the|Europe by the wars which began in 1793, and 


added to its amount. In 1836, £20,000,000 were | end of the war, found her government degraded, 
borrowed to pay the slaveholders a compensation |the nation enfeebled, and at the mercy of con- 


for the loss of the services of their emancipated | 
slaves. With this exception, the debt is entirely 
due to war. At the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war, in 1775, it amounted to £128,583,635, 
and at the close of the war in 1784, to £249,851,- 


528. In the ensuing peace £10,501,380 was paid ple. 


off, so that at the commencement of the French 
war, in 1793, the debt amounted to £239,350,148. 
The debt contracted during that war was £601,- 
500,343, making, at its close in 1817, when the 
accounts were wound up, the total debt, funded 
and unfunded, £840,850,491. Subsequent to that 








querors. She was stripped of most of her colonies, 
and driven back within the boundaries she had 
reached before the Revolution. She had made 
but little use of machinery, and all her expenses 
were paid by the almost unaided toil of her peo- 
For her, too, the peace was followed by little 
prosperity. ‘The new government imposed on her, 
racked her by taxes to repay restored emigrants, Xc., 
and she was the continual prey of uneasiness and 
revolutions. 

“The population and wealth of France have in- 
creased very slowly since 1815, under her restored 





ended in 1815. This rough but simple estimate 
would make the cost of these wars £3,600,000,000, 
[18,000,000,000 dollars.] The quantity of hu- 
man toil destined to supply enjoyment and sustain 
life, which this sum represents, was perverted to 
the purposes of destruction; and the hearts of 
men were filled—which is not the least noxious 
consequence of war—with discontent, from suffer- 
ing, and with doubts of the goodness and wisdom 
of the Creator. Now the heirs and successors of 
the classes who began or provoked those wars, are 
again commencing the sad and dreary work. There 
is scarcely one of them not encumbered with debt, 
and of which the finances are not already deranged 


period, it was generally reduced, but at times ad-| government, in comparison with the population of|by military establishments; these they have of 


ditions were made to it; the result was, that it 
reached the lowest point in 1853, when it amounted 
to £771,335,801. In the 36 years which elapsed 
between 1817 and 1853, it was lessened by £69,- 
514,690, or at the rate of £1,930,000 per an- 
num. The Russian war, therefore, seems to have 
augmented it from 771 to 807 millions, or about 
£36,000,000. But this, as our readers well know, 
who have, since 1854, had to pay increased duties 
on tea and sugar and coffee, and an increased pro- 
perty tax, is only a small part of the cost of that 
war. ur financiers undertook to provide for the 


England. 
her suddenly free from a vast system of domestic 
misrule. She was pluming her wing for an eagle- 
flight. Her industrious people, deeply attached to 
the soil and living chiefly by cultivating it, found 
in its re-appropriation a new scope for their exer- 
tions, and began zealously to improve it. Then 
leame war and the eonscription ; and the new popu- 
lation starting into manhood, and the new wealth, 
the seeds of which were just sown, were both sa- 
crificed. Her budding prosperity was at once 





The war which began in 1793, found|late been increasing; these they must increase to 


carry their unholy projects through a disastrous 
course, to a conclusion that cannot be otherwise 
than disastrous. And again, in some way or an- 
other, they must defraud their creditors. 

“ If modern improvements make it probable that 
the war will be short, they make it certain that 
war, while it lasts, will be increasingly expen- 
sive and destructive. Again, human labour to an 
incalculable amount is to be wasted; again, life, 
to an extent beyond conjecture, is to be destroyed ; 


blighted—her eagle-flight sank to a vulgar swoop/and again, the growing ingenuity and skill of the 


major part of the increased expense by increased|amongst carnage, and ended in bloated destruc-|intelligent people of Europe will be perverted, in 
taxation. So, also, all through the French war,/tion. Her prosperity was sacrified on the altar of|a degree perfectly unassignable, to the diabolical 


taxution was continually increased, and the debt 


military glory, and she was in the end impoverished | purposes of destruction. The people who suffer 


incurred was only a part of the whole cost to the|and disgraced. 
people of England, of that long and arduous 
struggle. whilst the misdirection of labour which they caused, 
“We may calculate the war expenditure alone, | annihilated the subsistence and life of probably 
from 1793 to 1800, inclusive, at £196,500,000; |three times the number. Her finances were brou 
from 1800 to1814, itis estimated at £633,634,614; into working order only by the bankruptcy that 
making a total of £830,134,614, of which, as we|wiped off her debt; and though she quartered 
have seen, £601,500,343 was borrowed. ‘This is| armies on the enemy, she came out of the war bur- 
probably an under-estimate. We have seen the dened with a new debt and onerous taxation. 
cost of the wars calculated on good grounds at} Figures caunot express the enormous cost of the 
£1,000,000,000, and we believe it could not have | war to France, which deprived her of all the bene- 
been less than £900,000,000. Assuming that the | fits that might have followed from the abolition of 
value of one labourer in the year is £25, which is|\domestic misrule, and which substituted for the 
as much as the average of workmen then got, this|freedom she had hoped to win, a new and more 
sum would give 36,000,000 as the number of la-|baneful system of tyranny. Her civil life was 
bourers, the produce of whose toil for one year/subjected to military law, and the spirit of the na- 
had been blown away in powder, or other means|tion was perverted from the steadfast love of 
of destroying the life which the toil was intended | honest industry to a fiendish delight in destruction. 
to sustain. If we divide the 36,000,000 by 22, as-| Her progress was in reality stopped; and as socie- 
suming this as the number of years the wars lasted, 'ty is only in a state of well being when making, 
we shall find, speaking roughly and broadly, that|consistently with its nature, a rapid progress, 
the value of the labour of 1,600,000 labourers| France was damaged more than words can tell by 
was annually wasted by the government of Eng-|the war. 
land alone in inflicting misery on mankind. What| “The case was similar with every other state of 
sums the other governments of Europe expended|Europe. ‘The beneficial inventions of art, adding 
in the same period, we have no means of ascer-|to the power of man, and enabling an ever in- 
taining. Several of them were not engaged in the|creasing population to multiply all the enjoyments 
contest for the whole time. Several of them, too,|of life—and which, whenever brought into exist- 
as if to show how worthless are the objects for|ence, are sure in a time of peace, speedily to be- 
Which such vast quantities of labour were wasted,|come, like railroads, the common property and 
fought first on one side and then on the other.|common enjoyment, were neglected. Only the 
Only France can be considered, besides England, | arts of destruction were studied, and the bulk of 
as at war during the whole period, and what sum |the continental nations, like France, became almost 
of money she spent is not known, but the labour|stationary. Not one, but committed, by the issue 
she wasted may be approximately guessed at.|of paper promises to pay, which it never redeemed, 
She did not carry on the war at as large nominal|or similar devices, acts of bankruptcy. They all 
an expense as England, but the real cost to her|lost character as well as wealth. By war, the 
was much greater. Despite the waste of our go-| finances of every state of Europe were deranged. 
vernment, England, at the end of the war, had |If we consider that France only was at war through 
increased about thirty per cent. in population and|the whole of the long period, and that the other 
still more in wealth, though the bulk of her la-|countries did not make equal exertions with France 











are clearly responsible tu nature or to God for this 


“Tn her wars 2,000,000 men, at least, perished; | mighty evil, and they should stop it at its source.” 


ed 
For “The Friend.” 


ght) THE RIVER JORDAN, A TYPE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Jordan is ever pouring its waters into the Dead Sea, 
which has no outlet. The water is evaporated from the 
surface, and absorbed aad carried off by capillary at- 
traction in the loose bituminous soil below. 


Oh, life resembles Jordan’s stream, 

Which, gathering strength from many a fountain, 
*Neath woody shade, in sunny gleam, 

Through grassy vale, by rugged mountain ; 


Down rocky rapids hurrying fast, 

Through level meadows slowly creeping ; 
Is ever onward, till at last, 

Within the “ Lake of Death” ’tis sleeping. 


Water from distant Galilee, 

Where, mountain bound, its lake reposes; 
From lofty Lebanon set free, 

From Sharon’s lovely vale of roses ; 


From the tall cedar’s heights of snow, 
From valleys where the lily hideth; 

All, downward to the Dark Sea go, 
Where solitude and death abideth. 


There is no outlet to that sea,— 
But to the sunny ray is given, 
To raise without impurity, 
A portion to the azure heaven. 


But much that comes with murmuring flow, 
All pleasant scenes of life forsaking, 
Sinks in the barren earth below, 
Of pitch and bitterness partaking. 


And evermore from death’s supplies, 
Of graceful youth, or age grown hoary, 
Through Christ, the pure in heart shall rise 
Untainted, to his heaven of glory ! 


Whilst those who life in evil end, 
Without desire from sin to sever, 
By nature earth-drawn shall descend, 
To bitterness and woe forever. N. 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Sketch of the life, death, and character of An- 
drew Jaffray, one of the ancient worthies : com- 
piled 
FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


That “a christian is always a martyr in action 
or in affection,” will be hardly less demonstrated 
in the account proposed to be given in the present 
number, than in those, illustrious indeed, which 
have preceded it. His unflinching integrity, his 
straightforwardness in right, his zeal tempered by 
prudence and humility, his youthful covenant and 
allegiance, his self-denial and sacrifices, his ani- 
mated walk, steady warfare, and faithfulness to 
the end, all prove him to be of the same illustrious 
stock and family with that Quaker-renowned gene- 
eration—a Fox, a Barclay, a Penn, and a Pening- 
ton, who were made large partakers of those highly 
spiritual views of the gospel dispensation, which 
the Society of Friends were called to exemplify 
and to uphold. 

Andrew Jaffray, of Scotland, was born near the 
middle of the sixteenth century. From his ear- 
liest years, he was one, on whose behalf ascended 
the continual incense of parental prayer. ‘This, 
the diary of his father gives full warrant for as- 


second or spiritual coming in the soul, and a being 
hereby purified from all dead works to serve the 
living God. For this appeared to him to be one 
end and purpose of His coming in the flesh, that 
he might put an end to sin, finish transgression, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness. In the 
promulgation of such glad tidings, he soon became 
a zealous, faithful, and able minister; for his heart 
was freely given up to labour, as well for the con- 
vincement of those who were scattered upon the 
barren mountains of an empty profession, as for 
the confirmation of such as were acquainted with 
the things of God’s kingdom. His utterance is 
represented as clear, full, and penetrating ; in doc- 
trine and argument he was sound, bold, and per- 
spicuous; on many occasions to the confusion and 
defeat of those who undertook to oppese his testi- 
mony, which was often levelled with great power 
against all description of will-worship, and a spu- 
rious or man-made ministry. Yet in his demean- 
our, there was remarkable humility manifested, 
being always disposed to esteem others better than 
himself, though a great despiser of the honour, 
riches, and vain glory of this world. He was emi- 
nently led forth as an instrument on various public 
occasions; and had a peculiar talent in visiting 
the sick, but especially the distressed of every rank, 


serting, if the general character and profession of| profession, and character within his reach—and 
both parents is not alone sufficient to prove it. He|with great acceptance. For, he was a man who, 


tored to the church. Though favoured with some 
degree of returning health, the pressure of natu- 
ral infirmity was very heavy upon him; yet was 
he again and again strengthened publicly to adyo- 
cate the gospel of the free and unmerited grace of 
God ; for, even up to the last day before he took 
to his chamber, he exhorted and commended his 
friends to cleave to it. When confined to the bed 
for some months, under much bodily weakness, 
distress, and conflict, not without the buffetings of 
Satan,—the energies of the outward man gradually 
decaying, he experienced the frequent rekindling 
of his desires and hopes heavenward; and was 
often engaged in a lively, clear strain, to set forth 
his admiring sense of the Lord’s goodness towards 
his soul. He breathed his last on the first of the 
Second month, 1726, in great peace, and full as- 
surance of an everlasting portion among the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. 

In a paper taken down shortly previous to his 
removal, he thus alludes to the memorable out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit, of which he and 
others were made partakers, during the time of 
their long imprisonment at Aberdeen. “Oh! the 
unutterable glory, that brake forth and spread 
even in this country, wherein God Almighty raised 
up some mean instruments, as well as some more 
honourable, and myself among others, though very 
unworthy! And when thirty or forty of our an- 


was also permitted the inestimable privilege of their| through life, had travelled much in the track of|cient Friends were shut up in prison, [ cannot but 


counsel, example, and care, up to the period when| the “ weary and heavy laden,” having had in his 
he became of age; shortly after which, and within|own experience to pass through many deep and 
a very short interval, he was by death deprived of| bitter exercises of spirit, with manifold temptations 
both of them. They seemed, indeed, at their de-|of the enemy. This kept him in @ fresh and 


remember this particular instance ; that when we 
were all met in the low Tolbooth, and not a word 
had been spoken among us, either in praying or 
preaching,—we breathing in our hearts for power 


parture, to have set a broad seal of recommenda-| mble condition, and in great tenderness towards|to do the Lord's will ;—his power at last brake in 


tion, not likely soon to be effaced from the mind 
of their son, in favour of those gospel views, which 
they themselves had so firmly embraced. Of An- 


drew, it is recorded, that in his very youthful days 
he was reached unto by the power of God ; so that, 
many times, in secret places, he would be broken 
into mourning and tears before Him ; being at-| 
tended with a feur, lest he should be utterly cast off 


Srom the Divine presence and favour, Yet after- 
ward, this good concern and working of the Holy! 
Spirit upon his heart was considerably withdrawn, 
by giving way to youthful vanity, and his own de- 
sires and devices; although at times, on these ac- 
counts, stl pursued with strong convictions, as 
well as wonderfully preserved by merciful inter- 
position from the more gross outbreakings of evil. 
When arrived at about the 24th year of his age, 
the Lord once more condescended effectually to 
visit him, and to awaken him to a deep sense of 
his miserable condition while in a state of nature. 
Submitting to those righteous judgments, which 
lay heavily upon him for sin and transgression, he 
became as a tender penitent, prostrated before the 
all-seeing and holy God, being made altogether 
willing to undergo the secret but effectual operation 
of the heavenly leaven within him. 
season, was he given to know in his measure, the 
fulfilment of that Scripture passage, which the 
Apostle applies to some believers in his day, “ But 





others ; always admiring the boundless mercy and 
long-suffering of God, who, through all, had pre- 
served him from fainting, and showed him favour, 
—raising him over all, to bless his holy name! 

Andrew Jaffray travelled in the work of the 
ministry in various parts of his native country, and 
in England ; once, in the year 1698, being accom- 
panied by his daughter Margaret, who, like some 
females of old, laboured with him in the gospel. 
(Phil. iv. 3.) 

Perhaps it will not be considered an unwarrant- 


among us in a wonderful manner, to the melting 
and tendering our hearts. And though I was kept 
very empty a long time, yet at last the glorious 
power of God broke over the whole meeting, and 
upon me also, and ravished my heart,—yea, did 
appear as a ray of Divine glory, to the ravishing 
of my soul, and all the living ones in the meeting. 
So that some of those that were in the town-couneil 
above us, confessed to some of our number with 
tears, that the breaking in of that power, even 
among them, made them say one to another, ‘ Oh! 


able digression from the leading design of this brief| how astonishing it is, that our ministers should say, 


biography to state, that this daughter Margaret 
also, two years afterward, undertook a journey on 
the like errand of love both to England and Ire- 
land, being then but a young woman. Her friends 
describe her to have been a worthy and zealous 
preacher of righteousness, as well 27 dife and con- 
versation as in word and doctrine. Nor likewise 
to introduce an extract from a brief but precious 
memorial of another dear young plant, Lilias Jaf- 
fray, eldest daughter to Andrew Jaffray, who it 
pleased the Lord to remove out of the body upon 
the first of the Fourth month, 1694, she being near 
20 years of age. As she was of a very loving, 


Thus, in due|sweet, innocent nature from her infancy, she had|clude this account. 


also drank in a tender, sweet love to the Truth 
and to Friends, being beloved of all, both Friends 
and other people, that ever knew her. She was 


the Quakers have no psalms in their meetings ; 
for such an heavenly sound we never heard in 
either old or new church.’ After this, our meet- 
ings were often filled with heavenly, divine comfort, 
to the satisfaction of our souls, and we were often 
overcome with the love of our God, and many in- 
numerable instances of his miraculous power at- 
tended us; many of which are recorded in a book 
for posterity to come. And God will tread down 
Satan under the fect of his power in due time, let 
him rage as he will.” 

The following extract, from a testimony of Ro- 
bert Barclay concerning Andrew Jaffray, will con- 
And conclude also our pro- 
posed task in these compilations, viz.: 

“This was particularly observed concerning him, 
—that in the streets of the same city, where he 


ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are| exceeding subject and obedient to her parents in|had often been reproachfully pointed at, for the 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by|the Lord ; so she laid down her body in a sensi//e|'T'ruth’s sake and his testimony to it, he, in his lat- 
eeling of God’s love and favour, and unity of|ter years, was wishfully looked upon, with affection 
At length he was called upon by Christ, who| Friends, the said day, a little before one in the|and veneration, and blessed, as he passed along ; 


the Spirit of our God.” (1 Cor. vi. 11.) 

had become his Saviour, his Leader, and his Light, 
to proclaim unto others that grace by which we 
must be saved, and of which he had so richly par- 
taken. His father had given him a liberal educa- 


morning. 
After this servant of the Lord, their father, had 


been honoured by bearing witness, for upwards of 


fifty years, to the excellency of the saving and 


of which I have often been both an eye and an 
ear witness,” 
———-2>——_ 


Ancient Remedies—For sea-sickness, stay oD 


tion; but when brought to behold the simp/icity| spiritual knowledge of Christ Jesus, having had|shore. 


and beauty of the Truth as it is in Jesus, we are 


his conversation in the world in much simplicity 


For drunkenness, drink cold water, and repeat 


told, that he quickly came to esteem all learning| and godly sincerity, “ not with fleshly wisdom, but| the prescription until you obtain relief. 


but as dross and dung, compared with the learn- 
ing and knowing Jesus Christ according to his 


by the grace of God,”’—he was cast upon the bed 
of sickness, and seemed not likely again to be res- 


To keep out of jail, keep out of debt. 
To please everybody, mind your own business. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Each huntsman had a pair of double barreled guns 


It is recorded of Susanna Hill, a minister, who|and a hundred and fifty ball cartridges. It was 
died in Ireland, in 1815, that she told a friend a/night when they reached the steppe—that is, an 
short time before her death, that there was no|immense prairie covered with snow. The moon 
error of her life, the consequence of which she had | was full, and shone brilliantly ; its beams refracted 
so much to deplore, as the reading of pernicious|by the snow, gave light scarcely inferior to day- 


books. 
been effectually laid to the root of the corrupt tree, 


Often, after she had thought the axe had }jight. 


The pig was put out of the sleigh, and the horses 


has the recollection of something she had read whipped up. As soon as the pig felt that he was 


again sprung up, and caused many a bitter pang ; 
and she left a charge with this friend to warn young 
people against so pernicious a practice, which is 
such a waste of time, and so unfits the mind for 
serious and profitable reading. 





A Russian Wolf Hunt. 

We translate the following from a late number 
of M. Alex. Dumas’ newspaper. It is an extract 
from one of his letters from St. Petersburg : 

Wolf hunting and bear hunting are the favourite 
pleasures of the Russians. Wolves are hunted in 
this way in the winter, when the wolves being hun- 
gry are ferocious. Three or four huntsmen, each 
armed with a double-barrelled gun, get into a troika, 
which is a sort of carriage, drawn by three horses 
—its name being derived from its team, and not 
from its form. The middle horse trots always; 
the left hand and right hand horses must always 
gallop. The middle horse trots with his head 
hanging down, and he is called the Snow-eater. 
The two others have only one rein, and they are 
fastened to the poles by the middle of the body, 
and gallop with their heads free—they are called 
the Furious. The troika is driven by a sure coach- 
map, if there is such a thing in the world as a sure 
coachman. A pig is tied to the rear of the vehicle 
by a rope or a chain (for greater security) some 
twelve yards long. 

The pig is kept in the vehicle until the huntsmen 
reach the forest where the hunt is to take place, 
when he is taken out, and the horses started. The 
pig, not being accustomed to this gait, squeals, and 
his squeals soon degenerate into lamentations. His 
cries bring out one wolf, who gives the pig chase, 
then two wolves, then three, then ten, then fifty 
wolves—all posting as hard as they can go after 
the poor pig, fighting among themselves for the 
best places, snapping and striking at the poor pig 
at every opportunity, who squalls with despair. 
These squalls of agony arouse all the wolves in 
the forest, within a circuit of three miles, and the 
troika is followed by an immense flock of wolves. 
It is now a good driver is indispensable. The 
horses have an instinctive horror of wolves, and go 
almost crazy; they run as fast as they can go. 

The huntsmen fire as fast as they can load— 
there is no necessity to take any aim. The pig 
squeals—the horses neigh—the wolves howl—the 
gus rattle, it is a concert to make Mephistophiles 
jealous. As long as the driver commands his 
horses, fast as they may be running away, there is 


no danger. But, if he ceases to be master of them, | horses, and turned their heads toward home. 





dragged, he began to squeal. A wolf or two ap- 
peared, but they were timid, and kept a long ways 
off. Their numbers gradually increased, and as 
their numbers augmented, they became bolder. 
There were about twenty wolves when they came 
within gun range of the troika. One of the party 
fired, and a wolf fell. The flock became alarmed, 
and half fled away. Seven or eight hungry wolves 
remained behind to devour their dead companion. 
The gaps were soon filled. On every side howls 
answered howls; on every side sharp noses and 
brilliant eyes were seen peering. The guns rattled 
volley after volley; but the flock of wolves in- 
creased instead of diminishing, and soon it was not 
a flock, but a vast herd of wolves, in thick serried 
columns, which gave chase to the sleigh. 

The wolves bounded forward so rapidly they 
seemed to fly over the snow, and so lightly not a 
sound was heard; their numbers continued to in- 
crease, and increase, and increase; they seemed to 
be a silent tide drawing nearer and nearer, and 
which the guns of the party, rapidly as they were 
discharged, had no effect on. The wolves tormed 
a vast crescent, whose horns began to encompass 
the horses. Their numbers increased so rapidly 
they seemed to spring out of the ground. There 
was something weird in their appearance, for where 
could three thousand wolves come from in such a 
desert of snow. 

The party had taken the pig into the sleigh; 
his squeal increased the. wolves’ boldness. The 
party continued to fire, but they had now used 
above half their ammunition, and had but two 
hundred cartridges left, while they were surrounded 
by three thousand wolves. The two horns of the 
crescent became nearer and nearer, and threatened 
to envelope the party. 

If one of the horses should have given out, the 
fate of the whole party was sealed. 

“What do you think of this, Ivan?” said Prince 
Repnine, speaking to the driver. 

“ | had rather be at home, Prince.” 

“Are you afraid of any evil consequences ?” 

“The devils have tasted blood, and the more 
you fire the more wolves you'll have.” 

“What do you think is the best thing to be 
done?” 

“‘ Make the horses go faster.” 

“ Are you sure of the horses?” 

“ Yes, Prince.” 

“ Are you sure of our safety ?” 

The driver made no reply. He quickened ba 

he 


if they baulk, if the troika is upset, there is no|horses flew faster than ever. The driver excited 
hope. ‘The next day, or the day after, or a week|them to increased speed by a sharp whistle, and 
afterwards, nothing will remain of the party but}made them describe a curve which intersected one 
the wreck of the ‘troika, the barrels of the guns,|of the horns of the crescent. The wolves opened 
and the larger bones of the horses, huntsmen and/|their ranks and let the horses pass. The Prince 


driver, 

Last winter Prince Repnine went on one of these 
hunts, and it came very near being his last hunt. 
He was on a visit with two of his friends to one of 
his estates near the steppe, and they determined 
to go on a wolf hunt. 





raised his gun to his shoulder. 
“ Don’t fire!” exclaimed the driver, “we are 
dead men if you do.” 


He obeyed Ivan. The wolves astonished by 


‘this unexpected act, remained motionless for a 
They prepared a large|minute. During this minute the troika was a verst 
sleigh in which three persons could move with| 


from them. When the wolves started again after 


least six miles in these fifteen minutes. He rode 
over the steppe next day, and found the bones of 
more than two hundred wolves—Late Paper. 





Life.—Life without some necessity for exertion 
must ever lack real interest. That state is capable 
of the greatest enjoyment where necessity urges, 
but not painfully ; where effort is required, but as 
much as possible without anxiety; where the 
spring and summer of life are preparatory to the 
harvest of autumn, and the repose of winter. 
Then is every season sweet, and in a well-spent 
life the last the best—the season of calm enjoy- 
ment, the richest in recollections, the brightest in 
hope. Good training, and a fair start constitute 
a more desirable patrimony than wealth: and those 
parents who study their children’s welfare rather 
than the gratification of their own avarice or van- 
ity, would do well to think of this. Is it better to 
run a successful race, or to begin and end at the 

oal ? 





“ Truth will stand over all the clamor and wrath 
of man; the devil, nor all his instruments, cannot 
overthrow it; the foundation stands sure, and the 
Lord knows them that are his, and will plead their 
cause in his own time and way. But we have need 
of patience, to wait that time ; it may not be in our 
hasty time, for our judgment sometimes is rash, but 
His is sure, and lingereth not but for some good 
end : therefore, let us learn to submit all, and com- 
mit our cause to Him who is just in all his ways; 
let Him freely dwell in our hearts, sway his sceptre, 
and accomplish his will; for He will fight the bat- 
tles of all such as these.” 


Our Changing Climate.—Washington Irving 
speaks of our climate in the following terms: 

“ Here let us say a word in favor of those vicis- 
situdes of our climate which are too often made the 
subject of exclusive repining. If they annoy us, 
they give us one of the most beautiful climates in 
the world. They give us the brilliant sunshine of 
the south of Europe, with the fresh verdure of the 
north. They float our summer sky with gorgeous 
tints of fleecy whiteness, and send down cooling 
showers to refresh the panting earth and keep it 
green. Our seasons are full of sublimity and beauty. 
Winter with us hath none of its proverbial gloom. 
It may have its howling winds and chilling frosts, 
and whirling snow-storms; but it has also its long 
intervals of cloudless sunshine, when the snow- 
clad earth gives redoubled brightness to the day, 
when at night the stars beam with intensest lustre, 
or the moon floods the whole landscape with her 
most limpid radiance. And the joyous outbreak 
of our spring, bursting at once into leaf and blos- 
som, redundant with vegetation, and vociferous with 
life and the splendor of summer, its morning vol- 
uptuousness and evening glory, its airy palaces of 
sunlit clouds piled up in a deep azure sky ; and its 
gusts of tempests of almost tropical grandeur, when 
the forked lightning and bellowing thunder-volley 
from the battlements of heaven shake the sultry 
atmosphere; and the sublime melancholy of our 
autumn, magnificent in its decay, withering down 
the pomp of a woodland country, yet reflecting 
back from its yellow forests the golden serenity of 
the sky. Truly we may well say that in our cli- 
mate ‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge.’ ” 


ee 


ease, three vigorous horses were put into it, and it, it was too late, they could not overtake it, A} Of all forms, reforms are the best. 


they selected for a driver a man born in the coun- quarter of an hour afterward they were in sight of 
try, and thoroughly experienced in the sport./home. Prince Repnine thinks his horses ran at/ affluence. 


Minds ashamed of poverty, would be proud of 
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It may be that an action displeases us, which| diplomatic relations with Naples, but only on conditions| lying in the harbour of New York, and loading for the 
would please us. if we knew its true aim, and that France will simultaneously do the same. Western Coast of Africa, is the first vessel that hag 
whole entent ? , Russia, Prussia, England and Turkey have not recog-| brought the Liberian flag into either of our ports. She 


nized the revolutionary government of Tuscany, and their] is a fast sailer, of over 200 tons, carries Liberian register 
representatives are said to have withdrawn their flags. 


and colours, and arrived full with African produce, 

THE FRIEND There were popular risings in some parts of Parma,} which realized about $30,000. Her owner, Edward J, 
r in favour of the Sardinian cause. Roye, is a pure black, who emigrated from Qhio, in 

SIXTH MONTH 18, 1859. Unitep States.— The Treasury.—The Secretary of| 1840, and has since resided at Monrovia, engaged in 


the Treasury has given notice that sealed proposals will] mercantile business, where his energy and enterprise hag 
be received until the 20th inst., for the issue of any po~| succeeded admirably. 
We have recently received several communica-|tion or the whole of five millions of dollars in Treasury} Steamboat Explosion —A despatch from Augusta, Ga., 


tions, intended by their authors to be inserted as|®°tes, in exchange for the gold coins of the United States, | of the 10th, says:—The steamer John Lawton exploded 


es . . . the interest not to exceed six per cent. per annum. The} last night, when near Savannah, killing the captain, the 
oe oe as he are ae eae DO} amount remaining in the Treasury, subject to draft, had| pilot, the assistant engineer, John S. Montmolin, a pas- 
offence by withholding them, we take this mode, as senger, a man named Goty, of Barnwell, and others, 
There were eight in all among the killed and missing. 


2 been reduced to $3,574,000. 
we have on former occasions, to say that we have] New York.—Mortality lust week, 360. 
made it a rule to admit nothing of the kind, except) ’hiladelphia.—Mortality last week, 159. A number were also scalded and wounded; some, it is 
notices respecting Schools and Teachers among Utah.—Late advices from the territory represent the! feared, fatally. The steamer is a total loss. 

> ee ° ° >| Mormons to be in an excited and turbulent condition, 
Friends, and the applications registered at Friends 


bordering on rebellion. Their numbers were being con- RECEIPTS. 
Bookstore for employment, or for persons to fill siderably augmented by the arrival of converts from Eu- C 


*e . . . . . 2cClV vi i ee i f uve 
specific situations. rope. Governor Cumming was exerting himself to pre- arc — Nathan S, Yarnall, Pa., per Joel Evans, 
vent another outbreak, and had issued a proclamation, agt., He, VOl. O24. 
A with a view of dispersing the various parties of Mormons 
An account of the proceedings of the late Yearly} assembled in a military capacity, in the mountains sur- WANTED. 
Meeting in New York, has been received, but we rounding Salt Lake. — ; For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
await the reception of a printed copy of the minutes| Pike's Peak.—Advices from Denver City to the Ist} lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
blicati inst., state that in consequence of some rich diggings] branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
before publication. ; . y 
having been discovered, all the former excitement had|borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. been renewed ; and this notwithstanding the disappoint. Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square ; or Rebecca S. Allen, . 
s : ie ment and sufferings just experienced by thousands of} No, 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired, 
Say ne one tes oie = op me re . infatuated gold hunters. Provisions were very scarce) pirnh mo. 24th. 1859 
e Britis arliament met on the 3lst ult. peaker) at the mines. ve ? : 
Denison was unanimously re-elected. An arrangement — 


California.—San Francisco dates to Fifth mo. 20th b » : . 
for £14,000 per annum with the Atlantic Telegraph Com-|haye been received. On that day the steamer J. L Marriep, on the 7th of Fourth month last, at Friends’ 
pany, in return for the surrender of the exclusive privilege 


Stephens sailed for Panama, with $1,800,000 in gold Meeting-house, West Chester, Pa., Lewis PASsMORE, of 
of landing a cable on the coast of Newfoundland, is to be] consigned to New York. The reports Seen Gs tees a aon to Exten, daughter of Joseph Cope, of 
concluded. The Red Sea cable was believed to be success- throughout the State were favourable. There was a oa Third-day, the 7th of Sixth th. 1859 
fully laid from Suez to Perim, a distance of 1260 miles.| pjentiful supply of water. The mining news from Frazer ‘Fri a M eat os oe “ «PA oo aa , 
The Queen's mother, the Duchess of Kent, was very ill,| river continued to be discouraging, and most of the Cali- ; I ee if ‘Wo a ny 5. aan i ae z. a hare 
and the Queen was in attendance upon her. Dr. Hethly,} fornia miners were returning from there. Capt. Fulton, h ‘ete Willi aia ; ont : oe ae a 
the Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, re-| of the U. S. army, has been ordered to take charge of an ee 
ports that the Thames had, within the last few days,|expedition to open a wagon road, from the Columbia}” |, ~~ SS stC<C~;< ;] FTC 
notwithstanding the early period of the year, exhibited | river to Salt Lake. Diep, in Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., on 
unmistakeable symptoms of offensiveness, and more] [he Slave Trade.—In consequence of the determina- the morning of the 13th of Fifth month, 1859, JOHN, son 
pungently, than last summer. The public funds had ad-| tion in some of the Southern States to re-open the Afri-| of Joseph and Zillah Ballance, aged nearly twenty-two 
vanced, Consols being buoyant at 93} a 93}. The im-|can slave trade, and set at naught the United States|years. In the Ninth month last, he had an attack of 
provement is attributed to the prevailing impression, that} laws which prohibit it, the number of American vessels| fever, from which he never fully recovered. Hoping that 
the Austrians were giving way before their enemies, and] engaged in that nefarious traffic on the coast of Africa,| travelling and a change of scenery might be beneficial, 
that a general advance of the allied forces was probable. | has increased so greatly, that the British government has he went out to Cincinnati, spent some time with his re- 
The advices from Manchester were more favourable,| felt it necessary to call the attention of the U. S. govern- latives there, and returned home. On the 21st of the 
there having been a slight advance in all kinds of] ment to the fact that the treaty for the suppression of Fourth month, he was suddenly prostrated again ; from 
fabrics. The Liverpool market for breadstuffs was de-| the slave trade is openly violated. Admiral Gray, com- which time he was confined mostly to his bed, evincing 
clining. Flour was very dull, at from 11s. to 13s. 8d.] manding the British squadron on the African coast, says| Much calmness and patience under bodily suffering. He 
per 100 pounds; wheat, 8s. to 13s., according to quality,| that the slave trade is now conducted almost wholly un-| Observed, that when he came home, he thought he might 
the last being the price of fine Southern white, yellow] der the American flag, and enumerates no less than| Survive the summer, but now did not expect to get up 
corn, 6s. 9d. a 7s. 1d.; white, 8s. a 8s. 9d. The cotton| twenty-five instances that came within his own know- again. His mother saying it was a great trial to part 
market was rather active, at a small advance. ledge. with them both, (alluding to himself and a brother who 

The War.—An official Sardinian bulletin says, that] S/aveholders’ Convention.—A convention of slavehold-| bad died about a year before,) he said, “It is hard, very 
the Sardinians, under the immediate command of the] ers, in the State of Maryland, recently met at Baltimore, hard for a mother, but it may be for some good pur- 
King, had passed the Sesia in the face of the Austrians,|to consider the question as to the best means of regn-| POSe.” On the morning of the 10th ult., several of his 
who were fortified at Palastro, after a severe conflict, and||ating the free coloured population. The hall was|®¢ar relatives being with him, he said, in a very im- 
carried the place, making many prisoners. The French] crowded, and great interest manifested in its proceed- pressive manner, “I am resigned to the will of God ; he 
Emperor was about to move his head-quarters from|ings. A few of the members advocated the enactment} an give, and he can take away,—I wish you would all 
Alessandria, and it was reported they would be estab-| of laws compelling the free negroes to leave the State, or seek his preserving influence; it is so good, so sustain- 
lished at Casale, a town to the north of the former place.|to be sold for life. This proposition did not find much ing, so comforting in sickness.” The next day a friend 
The Sardinian General, Garibaldi, had crossed Lake] favour with the convention, the general opinion being expressing @ wish that something might be done to re- 
Maggiore with a force of 6000 men, and penetrated some] that the labour furnished by that class of persons, was| lieve him, he said, “I think the Lord will ease me of 
distance into Lombardy, his object being to promote a] indispensable to the people of the State. After pro-| the few sufferings I have, before many days ;” and in the 
rising of the people against the Austrians. Como was| tracted debate, resolutions were adopted almost unani-| evening, being asked if he felt comfortable, replied, “Yes, 
entered after a severe contest. The head-quarters of the| mously, declaring any measure for the general removal there is nothing like the consolation from the Lord.” 
Austrians are still on the Sardinian side of the Ticino,| of free coloured persons from the State, impolitic, inex-]| _———; 0M the 23d of Fifth month last, at the residence 
and they are said to have twenty bridges over the river, pedient and uncalled for by any public exigency; that of his father, in Lower Makefield Township, Bucks Co., 
at their command. The Austrian loss, in killed, wound-|the free coloured population should be well and|Pa., Isaac, son of Nathaniel B. and Lydia Jones, in the 
ed, and missing at the engagement at Montebello, is| thoroughly controlled by efficient laws to the end that|!6th year of his age. The health of this interesting 
stated in their official report to have been 1291 men;] it may be orderly, industrious, and productive; and that youth declined gradually, but being sensible that his 
the account forwarded to the French Minister of War,|the Legislature should either prohibit emancipation al- life was drawing toward its close, his mind became im- 
states the loss of the French to have been 1163 men. together, or compel the prompt removal from the State pressed with the solemn importance of his situation, and 
Both statements are probably below the truth. of those emancipated. The number of free coloured through submission to the Divine will, and the enriching 

Austria.—It is stated that the Emperor has decided to] people in Maryland was stated to be over 80,000. efficacy of Divine grace, he experienced the allurements of 
order a fresh levy of 100,000 men, in addition to the] The Late Frost.—The injury appears to have extended this world to be stained in his view, and was enabled to 
enormous number now under arms. The Austrian army | from Canada West, as far south as Cincinnati, and even| look fore ard to an “ inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
in Italy will soon amount to 325,000 men, with 75,000] into Kentucky, and west as far as Indianapolis. There] filed, that fadeth not away,” with deep confiding trust. 
horses and 850 or 900 field guns. The Emperor of Aus-|is however reason to believe that the damage done to] His counsels were unusually weighty and instructive for 
tria had arrived at Verona. All the German States are] the crops, is by no means so serious as represented in| One so youthful. He was strikingly patient under severe 
believed to sympathize strongly with Austria. The] the first reports by telegraph. and protracted suffering, and his supplications on behalf 
blockade of Venice having shut up one means of Aus-| The Upper Mississippi.—A great flood occurred in the] of himself and his friends, were earnest and abundant. 
trian transit to Italy, the King of Bavaria has allowed] river early in this month. The levee at St. Paul, Minn.,| His many amiable qualities endeared him to his numer- 
Austrian troops to march through Bavaria to the seat of] was entirely submerged, and there as well as at various] 0Us friends, and his memory is precious to them, as an 
war. other places, there was zreat destruction of property| interesting example of youthful piety. 

Jtaly.—The new King of Naples, Francis II., had been] Immense quantities of logs had been carried down the 
acknowledged by telegraph by nearly all the European 


5 te river by the freshet. 
Powers. The British government is disposed to renew] The Liberian Flag.—The brig Eusebia N. Roye, now 
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